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the Classics ; it appeared in The School Review for 
June, 1905. At the same University, on another 
occasion quite divorced from classical interests, I 
heard an admirable address by President Woodrow 
Wilson of Princeton University, in which Mr. Wil- 
son argued forcibly that the student who from 
the beginning of his University career confined bis 
attention to those subjects which have so to say a 
market value, the so-called practical subjects, was, 
mayhap, in the University, but not of it. The pen- 
dulum has for some time been swinging against 
classical studies, largely because attention was from 
the nature of the case so largely given to the newer 
subjects, soience and modern languages. There are 
some signs that the over-emphasis laid on these sub- 
jects is likely soon to be a thing of the past; Mr. 
Andrew White has been quoted to me as having 
said in effect that the law of supply and demand 
would soon operate to the advantage of humanistic 
studies. I understood Mr. White's point to be that 
the supply of students trained primarily or exclu- 
sively in science was already equal to the demand, 
if not in excess of the demand, and that by conse- 
quence the strong impulse that has marked recent 
years to train one's self in science because of the 
superior opportunities offered there by reason of the 
faot that the supply was not equal to the demand 
would soon cease to operate, and that men would 
be freer than before to -follow their natural bent. 
Meanwhile every teacher of the Classics should ex- 
ert himself to be all that such a teacher should be. 
The Classics are, we know, immortal in themselves ; 
they have nothing to fear at any hands save the 
hands of those who study or of those who teach 
them. C. K. 



THE VOCABULARLY OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIIN 1 

(Concluded) 

In reflecting upon this problem, it seemed to me 
that perhaps some definite, some interesting results 
might be gained by a study of the authors read in 
high school and by observing the words that are 
used most frequently by them. 

I chose the first five books of Caesar's Bellum 
Gallicum, the six orations of Cicero usually read in 
the schools, and the first six books of Vergil's 
Aeneid. I found that the total vocabulary for the 
first five books of Caesar was 2,106 words, that the 
total vocabulary of the six speeches of Cicero was 
2, j 17, that the total vocabulary of the first six 
books of Vergil was 3,214, but that the total vocabu- 
lary of the whole was only 4,642. Now, further 
study of this vocabulary showed some very interest- 
ing facts. Out of this complete list, only 1,954 
occur five times or more, and if we note the total 



1 This paper was presented at the meeting of The Cla-sica! Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, at New York, April 27, 1907. 



number of occurrences of the remaining words (ap- 
proximately 2,750), we find that the 1,954 furnish 
a vocabulary for nearly nineteen-twentieths of all 
this amount of reading. I then made a study of 
some similar sections of Latin authors, to wit : two 
books of Caesar's Bellum Civile, the Pro Roscio 
Amerino of Cicero, and five books of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses. I found that of these 1,954 words fully 
90% were found in this second group of authors — 
.thus showing clearly the universal value of the 
words handled. 

If, then, a child knew approximately these 2,000 
Latin words, he would have at hand fully nine- 
tenths of the total vocabulary of any Latin author 
of literary value with whom he would come in 
contact. About half of these 2,000 words are pe- 
culiarly Caesarian in the sense that they occur five 
times or more in Caesar. Cicero adds compara- 
tively few — little more than 150 of this list that 
occur . five times or more in the six speeches ; but 
a considerable number of words that occur less than 
five times in Caesar are met with in Cicero often 
enough to make their total number of occurrences 
five times. It is therefore quite possible to require 
of a student that at the end of his Caesar year he 
should be acquainted with 1,000 Latin words, that 
during the Cicero year he should add 500 words, 
and that at the end of the Vergil year he should 
increase the list by another 500. 

Now, the best method of teaching this vocabu- 
lary is, of course, a difficult question. The main 
point of the present paper is to show that the range 
of the Latin vocabulary is narrow and that it is 
within the power of the ordinary high school pupil 
to come up for examination for college with a sound 
knowledge of this vocabulary together with a cer- 
tain knowledge of forms and syntax. Indeed, if 
during his course he has been trained to use this 
vocabulary in sight translation, it ought to be pos- 
sible to test at examination for entrance to college 
his mental capacity as well as his knowledge. We 
all know that many candidates who pass the exam- 
ination prove to be intensely stupid in college and 
to be students who should not be in college at all 
so far as their mental powers would indicate. But, 
if we set before them a test which will show their 
capacity to handle the knowledge that they possess, 
we shall be able to test their mental calibre, and 
this should be the essential point in every such 
examination. Such a test could be a passage of 
Latin not previously seen, in which those words that 
do not occur in a definitely required list should be 
interpreted for the candidate. He should then be 
required to translate this sight passage with prac- 
tical accuracy, and the examination should be as 
severe as it would be in an examination in mathe- 
matics, where the problem given is intended to test 
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the student's knowledge of his subject and where 
a correct answer and only a correct answer is per- 
mitted. 

In the beginner's year, attention is now paid by 
every careful teacher to the words learned, and all 
the beginner's books make their exercises for trans- 
lation into Latin also with the same vocabulary as 
that used in the Latin reading. Hence the question 
that will arise at once in the minds of most teach- 
ers concerns the best method of teaching words in 
the Caesar year. I should say that, in the first 
place, a teacher of Caesar should know in every 
lesson what words occur for the first time and 
what the relative value of these words is. If the 
word is an important one for the pupil's further 
study, an attempt should be made to fix it in his 
mind. If, on the other hand, it is a comparatively 
rare word, the teacher should bz content with either 
giving the meaning of it to the class or allowing the 
class to find the meaning from a vocabulary. The 
former device is by all odds the better. This 
means, of course, a complete knowledge on the 
part of the teacher of the vocabulary that the pupil 
has learned in the first year and the keeping of a 
definite list of words, adding to it day by day so 
that the pupil's equipment may grow under his own 
and his teacher's eyes. It should be possible for the 
teacher to point out on any occasion of discussion 
that this or that word has not been met with by 
the pupil or has been met with by the pupil in such 
and such a place for the first time. The teacher 
should also make an effort to employ the words as 
they are learned in exercises from English into 
Latin, in oral drill and in such other ways as may 
appear to him of value. At various times during 
the course there should be opportunity for review- 
ing the vocabulary that has already been learned, 
and in the translation of at least a part of the lesson 
at sight the pupil should be expected to use the vo- 
cabulary he has acquired steadily and continuously. 
The fact that a teacher can point to the chapter 
and line where a word occurs, the faot that a pupil 
has this word down in his note-book in a certain 
place, and that he is held only to a certain limited 
vocabulary and not to the whole range of words 
without selection which is found in the back of the 
book tends not only to imbue the student with con- 
fidence in the definiteness of his study, but to im- 
press him with the reasonableness of the teacher's 
demands, a feeling that is almost wholly absent now. 

According to the scheme outlined above, the pupil 
will possess at the end of his Caesar year a compact 
vocabulary of i,ooo words. When you consider 
that in the first five books of Caesar only about 890 
words occur five or more times, it will be at once 
evident that this thousand words will, for all prac- 
tical purposes, embody the complete vocabulary of 



the Gallic War. The same plan can be pursued 
with the reading of Cicero ; but here the progress 
should be very much more rapid than in the case of 
Caesar, because the equipment of the pupil is now 
much more extensive. New words will be added to 
the thousand words already known much less fre- 
quently; new chapters will contain a far smaller 
proportion of unknown words, and, consequently, 
at even a slow rate of addition, the amount of read- 
ing covered should be considerable. It is hardly 
to be expected that all the reading of the Cicero 
year should be sight reading. Nevertheless, the 
new lesson should be pretty carefully studied by the 
teacher beforehand so that the pupils' attention may 
be directed to the new words or new ideas that 
need emphasis. By the end of the Cicero year the 
pupils' vocabulary will be 1,500 words. The Ver- 
gil year will, therefore, add about 500 more. Of 
these 500, 300 will be words occurring for the first 
time and five times or more in Vergil. The re- 
maining 200 will have been met with before, but 
will be studied particularly during the Vergil year. 
It will be interesting in the Vergil year to observe 
how many words that we found to be common in 
Caesar are common also in Vergil ; how few words, 
in the main, are distinctly poetical. On the other 
hand, it will be easy to appreciate how much of Ver- 
gil's poetry is due to figurative meanings of words 
already learned in their literal senses, and therefore 
the wide-awake teacher will find it easy not merely 
to teach reading of Latin in the Vergil year, but 
also to show the fundamental principles of poetic 
expression in general. 

It will be observed that the above remarks have 
to do almost entirely with the acquisition of vo- 
cabulary. I do not mean that this is the only thing 
to be studied or that it is the most important thing 
to be studied. I only wish to emphasize that a 
great deal can be done in this way which has not 
been done systematically in the past, and that, con- 
sequently, an opportunity is afforded by this sys- 
tem of testing a student's capacity at the same time 
with his knowledge. Such a system requires a 
careful analysis of -the vocabulary of these three 
authors. This analysis I have been engaged in for 
some three years, and it is now approaching com- 
pletion. It is interesting as an indication of how 
similar thoughts strike people in very widely sepa- 
rated places, that at the present time in St. Louis 
an association of teachers is engaged in listing all 
the syntactical constructions of these three authors 
for the purpose of deciding from this study what 
syntactical constructions are of most value for teach- 
ing purposes 1 . If this plan is carried to conclu- 



1 Since this paper was written, Ginn & Co., have published a Vest-pocket 
Memory-test Latin Word-list by G. H. Browne, A. M This contains the 
vocabulary of Caesar's complete works and of Cicero's orations grouped 
according to frequency of occurrence. 
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sion, as I have reason to expect it will be, we 
shall be able in a short period to know definitely the 
exact contents from every point of view of the 
reading now customary in the secondary school. 
When this is done, it becomes incumbent upon those 
on whom the responsibility lies of fixing require- 
ments for entrance to college to decide whether they 
will continue the vague and uncertain system that 
has prevailed up to the present time or whether they 
will make their requirements so definite that there 
will be no excuse on the part of secondary teach- 
ers or pupils for ignorance of them. I have found 
the best tests of my classes to consist in passages to 
be translated at sight where the words that were 
unusual were given, and I am convinced that in en- 
trance examinations for college we can do •much to 
stimulate a sense of power and attainment upon the 
part of high school pupils, if we set similar exam- 
inations for them. Only one vocabulary list, or list 
of words, will be necessary. The examination 
should consist of passages from Latin into English, 
involving this vocabulary, and passages for transla- 
tion from English into Latin where everything can be 
rendered into this same Latin vocabulary. All the 
test of knowledge of forms and constructions is 
readily available in such an examination and the 
advantage in definiteness far outweighs any of the 
disadvantages which might be ascribed to it. An- 
other important point in connection with such a 
scheme is this: If the requirements for entrance to 
college, so far as vocabulary is concerned, are defi- 
nite, and if no specific list of works is prescribed, it 
no longer becomes incumbent upon the high school 
teacher to confine his teaching to the curriculum 
usually found in the school. If he prefers to gain 
this knowledge of words from authors other than 
those from whom I have selected them, it will mere- 
ly require a considerable amount of work on 
his part to provide a working scheme of progress 
like the one that we shall have already for the 
Caesar and Cicero, but there is no reason why he 
should not do that if he feels he can be more suc- 
cessful in this way than in the ordinary way. I 
have not laid any stress upon the further possi- 
bility of such a scheme for college teaching. If a 
student comes up to college with a knowledge of 
2,000 words and some training in the art of transla- 
tion, it should be possible for him in his freshman 
year to add to that vocabulary very considerably 
and to set a rate of reading in his college course 
which would carry him in a comparatively short 
time through much more Latin literature than he 
now is able to read. If the total vocabulary of 
Vergil's Aeneid is only 3,214 words, it is evident 
that a thousand words added to the 2,000 with which 
he comes to college will make him capable of read- 
ing practically any Latin, whether it is poetry or 



prose, with no more difficulty than the natural pe- 
culiarities of the Latin language involve. No 
scheme will do away with formal ambiguities ; no 
scheme will make difficult ideas easy; but such a 
scheme as this will give the fundamental knowledge 
which is necessary in every case. I have very 
great hopes that if some such scheme as this is 
consistently carried out, the reproach that is brought 
against the teaching of the Classics nowadays, that 
it does not make pupils read Latin, will be in a 
large measure obviated. But, in any case, I feel 
that such a scheme deserves very careful considera- 
tion and trial. Gonzalez Lodge 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



REVIEW 

Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to Constantine. 
By Mrs. Arthur Strong (Eugenie Sellers). 
London : Duckworth and Co. ; New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons (1907). Pp. xix + 408; 
130 Plates. $3.00. 

The student of Roman history, literature and art 
will welcome this well illustrated book which brings 
together in convenient form a great mass of ma- 
terial formerly much scattered and accessible only 
to archaeologists who have a large library at their 
disposal. To be sure, the book brings little that 
is new, but is a careful compilation of the work 
done by German and Austrian scholars. Mrs. 
Strong is an enthusiastic follower of Wickhoff, 
whose theories she accepts in toto. She champions 
his cause throughout her book, and loses all patience 
with those who will not come under his yoke. Riegl 
too, the author of the Stilfragen, comes in for his 
share of praise. One can best sum up the new ideas 
of Wickhoff and Riegl in a few phrases, quoted at 
random from Mrs. Strong's book. "The individual- 
ity and independence of Roman imperial art" are 
now established. "Roman art, whatever its origins, 
eventually developed a profoundly original charac- 
ter". "Roman imperial art is not a mere continu- 
ation of Hellenic or Hellenistic art — it is Roman art 
plus the new Hellenistic influence". "It is the pe- 
culiar merit of Roman artists — or of artists work- 
ing under Roman influence— to have approached 
and partially solved the tridimensional or spatial 
problem, thus creating the illusionist style". "What 
is now claimed for Roman art is an aesthetic ad- 
vance — a power, that is, of conveying to the spec- 
tator effects which the Gr eks had not yet at- 
tempted or realized". It introduced the "continu- 
ous style" of narrative in art, best seen on Tra- 
jan's column. "To the illusionism of the Augustan 
period and the impressionism of the Flavian" are 
now added "the triumphs obtained in the third and 
fourth centuries by the new colouristic effects of 
light and dark which supplanted the chiaroscuro, or 



